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“The Platform of Democracy” 


T IS not only a pleasure but a great reassurance to greet 
this body of earnest and intelligent men and women who 
have come together, so to speak, as coordinators for a 

great group of organizations devoted to the common purpose 
of bettering American citizenship. It is one of the best signs 
of our times that there exists a widespread realization of the 
need for organized and determined effort to recall the people 
to the high ideals which inspired our republican institutions. 
It is a common observation nowadays, sometimes, I think, 
altogether too easily and lightly made, that democracy is on 
trial. I think we have need to make some distinction at this 
point. The unqualified and not infrequently pessimistic dec- 
laration that democracy is on trial is calculated to suggest that 
perhaps there is need to search for an alternative to those 
democratic-republican institutions which we have erected in 
this country, and which have spread in the last century and a 
half to a great part of the world. I have some misgivings 
about whether democracy is on trial, but I am very sure that 
in these times it is experiencing a good many trials. Further, 
we will be quite safe in admitting that many of the institu- 
tions which have been set up in the hope that through them 
the best aims of democracy might be realized are on trial. 
We will make no mistake if we confess that the attitude and 
conduct of many people who profess devotion to democratic 
institutions are on trial. But all this may be admitted with- 
out implying that any important part of society is seeking an 
alternative to democracy. 

There is much questioning of ways and means and institu- 

tions, but as to the fundamentals it certainly can be said that 
never was our country more firmly committed to the broad 


‘Address delivered by President Warren G. Harding at the Third 
Annual Meeting of the National American Council, Washington, 
D. C., May 24, 1923. 
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ideals and purposes of democracy, and never before were so 
many other countries and peoples seeking to establish like 
commitments. Human society has never faced a more com- 
plex or difficult situation, and it is therefore of first impor- 
tance that all Americans be brought to understand the under- 
lying purposes of this commonwealth and to fix firmly in 
their hearts the determination to maintain institutions capable 
of progressive evolution and development along the lines of 
our fundamental principles. 

To this end, the need is to educate all of us to understand 
what our fundamentals are, what they mean, and whether, in 
the process of their evolution, we desire to hold them ever- 
lastingly secure. In some ways, Americans are a very con- 
servative people; in others quite the reverse. Having been 
compelled for generations more or less to improvise institu- 
tions fitted to their needs, they have largely lost the fear of 
experimentation. Some of them are quite too willing to 
experiment without first stopping to think out clearly the 
procedure on which they would enter. Conflicts among 
differing groups and opposing programs have commonly pre- 
vented disastrous results; but there is danger in placing too 
much reliance on this kind of protection. It is liable to dead- 
lock the whole mechanism of progress. That would be as 
great a disaster as to give ourselves over to an era of ill 
assorted, unthought, social and economic experiments. Some- 
where between these two undesirable courses, our country 
has need to chart a route of sane, constructive, genuine prog- 
ress which may command the sincere support of the over- 
whelming majority. Thus, and only thus, we shall assure 
continuing institutional evolution, without revolution; steady 
advancement without avulsion. 

It seems fair to say that two conditions must be met if our 
quorum of democratic institutions are to continue improving 
and adapting themselves to the requirements of an increas- 
ingly complex social order. Every governmental unit must 
be so nearly as possible a miniature of the ideal state which 
all hope to realize, capable of standing on its own bottom and 
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managing its affairs as may best serve the public welfare. 
But since such a collection of independent, self-governing 
communities does not form a nation, there must be also some 
potent bonds of sympathy, interest and common purpose 
binding these communities into a great united commonwealth. 

Our national experience during the war afforded illustra- 
tion of how a great common purpose, intense and universal, 
would weld the nation into a true unity. The inspiration to 
forget personal interests for the sake of the common cause, 
to sacrifice individual ambition, to work without stint and 
without question, to give up if necessary even life itself— 
these enabled us to achieve a consciousness of solidarity and 
of power that this nation had not known before. It grandly 
demonstrated what magnificent results a great people can 
achieve if they have a definite common objective which all 
sincerely wish to attain. 

That great release of national energy was inspired by war. 
It showed how far this people will go in service and sacrifice 
for the common good. As a people, we have not changed 
with the return of peace; but undeniably we have lost most 
of the unity, the solidarity, the eagerness for simple service 
that marked our war-time attitude. Plainly, it is because we 
have been somewhat confused by the complexity of our time 
and situation. No one great dominating and appealing cause 
has been visualized before us, to command our loyalty and 
devotion. We have not discovered any single, all-absorbing 
enterprise capable of commanding the services of the whole 
united community. We need to find such a commanding and 
dominating national interest, and I believe it would be found 
if we could contrive means to set before all the people the 
full meaning and implication of that simple statement about 
the aims and purposes of our Government, which is contained 
in the preamble of the Constitution. In that preamble, the 
fathers of the Republic set forth the objective of this great 
democracy. “We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
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mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” 

There is the compiete statement of our nation’s aspiration, 
and a noble aspiration it is. There is the chart for our 
course. There is the inspiration to every effort to make one 
and all of us better citizens. Following that statement ot a 
general purpose, the Constitution sets up a mechanism, and 
the laws enacted by nation and states have added to that 
mechanism from time to time. We should not, in con- 
templating the details and, perhaps, imperfections of the 
machinery, allow ourselves to forget the great underlying 
plan and purpose, the supreme objective of it all. 

There is need to cultivate in every citizen a sense of 
responsibility, of personal concern for the operation of this 
mechanism in a fashion harmonious with the purposes of its 
founders. The nation at its best will not be better than the 
aggregate of all its citizenship. The national ideal stated in 
the preamble will be attained by us as a nation in no greater 
degree than we shall attain it as an aggregate of individuals. 
To the extent that the individual strives to realize the objec- 
tive in his life and conduct, communities composed of these 
individuals may achieve them, but not farther. The pream- 
ble, then, defines the objectives and aims of training for 
citizenship. 

No doubt the working implications of this thesis will be 
developed in your discussions. But one brief suggestion may 
be offered. Consider one phrase in the preamble: “To .. . 
establish justice.” In our mechanism of government, we 
have set up an elaborate organization to insure this, the fed- 
eral and state judicial system. But the courts cannot insure 
equal justice to all the community if some individuals shall 
strive for special privileges for themselves, or seek to estab- 
lish subtle forms of injustice not specifically prohibited by 
the letter of law. The task of the courts will be difficult, 
slow, sometimes impossible unless citizens subject to their 
jurisdiction are sincerely desirous to do justice and to see it 
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done in the affairs of day by day life. Thus the immediate 
and continuing opportunity for every citizen to contribute 
toward the achievement of this particular objective by the 
nation as a whole, lies in so guiding one’s personal affairs 
that they shall fall into compliance with this injunction 
“to . . . establish justice.” 

If we sincerely wish to leave a better and greater nation to 
the next generation, to bequeath institutions better adapted 
to achieve the great aim of social organizations, we shall 
accomplish these things by adhering in our daily conduct to 
the rule of seeking and doing justice. To this end the Fed- 
eral Government has important contributions to make. Many 
of its agencies, such as the Bureau of Education, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Labor, War and Navy, indeed every department, are 
actively engaged in efforts for the better training of citizens. 
The Federal Council of Citizenship Training has been set up 
with the purpose of helping to so coordinate these various 
functions that they may be more effective. It has been study- 
ing the situation, charting the work of federal agencies, lay- 
ing out the possible lines of communication with the states 
and the people, preparing to cooperate with them in every 
enterprise for the betterment of citizenship. 

Along the same lines the state and municipal governments 
have important duties. They directly control the educational 
establishments of the country. Beyond them every citizen 
has a personal responsibility in this business of training better 
citizens. The citizen is an example to all with whom he 
comes in contact, a parent with direct responsibility for his 
children. Without his fullest cooperation the utmost efforts 
of federal, state and local governments can at most be of 
small avail. So we may well unite in inviting all citizens, all 
of the many organizations which look to encourage better 
citizenship, to unite in this fine cooperation of effort. With 
the preamble of the Constitution as a definition of our objec- 
tive we will find that we have a common aim and purpose, 
quite as attractive as any that has been set up before us 
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under the urgencies of war. Here is a sound platform on 
which to build democratic institutions. Toward the realiza- 
tion of such aspirations as those we may confidently place 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. 

The result of individual and collective effort to make this 
democratic program a moving force in our lives and conduct 
will extend beyond our own borders. The nation which 
knows the truth and which, amid the turmoil of this age, has 
discovered how to “insure domestic tranquillity” can point 
the way to world peace; not by force of arms, but by living 
the precepts of representative democracy’s true platform in 
all its dealings with mankind. 

Warren G. Harpinc. 
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The Effective American University 
System’ 


N THE OCCASION of this celebration of the na- 
() tion’s birthday, it is appropriate that we should think 

of education in terms of national ideals and national 
conditions. 

Our nation is founded upon faith in popular sovereignty. 
That faith is futile unless it rests upon an equally powerful 
faith in the education of the individual for the cooperative 
enterprise of popular government. The effectiveness of the 
Republic rises or falls with the competency of the educa- 
tional system. Under our system the statesman must finally 
base his plans upon education, and the educator must think 
in terms of the national outcome of all his teaching. That 
this view is not always held by men in political power— 
particularly by those we call professional politicians—is 
apparent in more than one false economy recently made by 
men who have no clear conception of the place of education 
in a republic. We shall probably have to bear our share in 
the money scarcity of a high-tax pressure period, when public 
expenditure must be made with unusual and judicial care, 
but we cannot endure reckless slashing at the educational 
foundations of the nation—not because we are educators 
with a group interest, but because we believe we are patriots 
who have a particular understanding of the reliance of free 
government upon schooled and self-disciplined citizens. 

No nation can endure without that authority which has the 
power to discipline its members into conformity in matters 
necessary to a fundamental unity. In the tyrannies against 


"Address delivered at the Patriotic Meeting arranged by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Council on Education 
on July 4, 1923, at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, California. 
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which peoples of Anglo-Saxon culture have continuously 
revolted, that authority was determined by a few and exter- 
nally and coercively applied to the many. In the democracies 
which have been set up in their places the authority is that of 
a public opinion expressing the inner aspiration of the whole 
group; its discipline is that of a willing individual conformity 
to the logic of principles personally held, rather than obedi- 
ence to the arbitrary commands of persons in the strategic 
possession of political power. How else than through edu- 
cation can millions of men be given a common understanding, 
aspiration and will that renders the life of the republic a 
true and free and effective cooperation? Our constitutions 
and laws are written on paper, but they are not real and vital 
until they are written into the souls of men and women; and 
become a habitual as well as a thoughtful expression of every 
citizen. Effective popular government requires effective 
popular education. 

At the moment there is too much forgetfulness of this and 
other fundamental political truths which locate education in 
our life. 

There are some who favor elementary education, but think, 
or say they think, we spend too much money on higher schools. 
They prattle demagogically about the schools for the few as 
opposed to the schools for the many. Such men are able to 
count, but they are unable to think. The training of a leader 
through the medium of a university course is not for his 
personal ends alone. He is being trained to serve many, far 
more than he can serve with less training. When a great 
doctor, engineer, teacher, scientist or statesman passes, the 
multitudes suffer more losses than the immediate family of 
the genius concerned. 

Since when have the people, democratically reared, given 
assent to the doctrine that they wish no leaders? They do 
not preach it and they are less likely to practice it. 

We have set aside the false dogma of caste leadership. 
That belonged to class government. In its place we are 
evolving a new faith in the leadership of the fit—an alternate 
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leadership consonant with democratic justice—where each 
man leads when he is the ablest and follows when he is less 
able than someone else on the field of struggle. 

All cooperation has a focal point—and that focal point in 
human affairs is the competent and humane leader. It is the 
effective American university system which is our national 
instrumentality for finding and training superior talent for 
the service of the many. 

There is no opposition between the common and the higher 
schools. In Europe there was, and the two systems were 
organized apart from each other. In the United States there 
is not, for the pathway is direct from kindergarten to grad- 
uate or professional school for every man who can surmount 
the difficulties of the long trail, with an ever-increasing pack 
of responsibility upon his back. From college, professional 
school and graduate school these men go out into the world’s 
service to be the large burden-bearers of our American life. 

Men are able to command whenever they have chance or 
arrogated power ; they are able to lead only when they have 
the intelligence and symipathy which makes power over peo- 
ple safe in their hands. The universities do not train men 
to command, but to lead. The distinction is as fundamental 
as that between slavery and freedom, between despotism and 
democracy. Asa tyranny requires commanders, so a republic 
needs leaders. The university is an essential instrument in 
the arrangements of our political and social life. Wéithout it 
we could not be an effective nation. The stresses and strains 
in our political structure are not distributed equally, cer- 
tainly not with methematical evenness. Structures are not 
built that way. Society must have its pillars, its great beams 
as well as its small, and these must be found in the rough, 
and made over for the special function to be performed. 
Chance leadership a democracy will always accept, but it 
cannot wait on chance. It must have its dependable means 
of finding gifted and serviceful men—and the American 
university system is its dependable means. We should be a 
nation of half-captained companies without our universities. 
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The republic needs education more than it needs anything 
else, for it is the right education that changes the wilfulness 
and selfishness of men-turned-free into that real liberty under 
law and principle which is the essence of that cooperative 
political life which we call democracy. 

The republic needs higher education to draw its talents 
forth from the crowd to larger service; to give voice and 
form and plan to the aspirations of the multitudes who wish 
for better things they have no science, no art, no technique 
to achieve; to break pathways of happiness among which 
their fellows may register choices. 

An effective American University System requires a sound 
buttressing philosophy in the public mind, one which will 
keep clear the dependence of republics on educated citizens 
and the special need of trained leaders to make the popular 
will effective. Individual men will spend money for food 
because they know that they need it. A democratic society 
will spend money for education, for higher schools, just as 
readily when it really knows how vitally necessary they are 
to the life of democracies. In the days that are here and 
coming, we that know most about the throng which passes 
from untamed instinct through disciplined schooling to 
American freedom must safeguard the popular faith that 
schools—all schools, lower, middle and higher—are the real 
protectors and builders of the nation. 

Then with this trust in us, we shall have as professional 
people a large technical task to perform in meeting our 
obligations to the public. None will have a greater obliga- 
tion that those in charge of universities and colleges, for 
there it is that costs run high along with high purposes. 
Every public dollar spent will need to have its defense in a 
public service well rendered. 

The American continuous opportunity system of schools 
has a sanction in public efficiency as well as in equality of 
personal opportunity. It is a special system of getting more 
brains and more character for the public purpose than can 
be found in any small aristocratic caste. The American 
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higher schools have culled and selected from the millions, not 
the thousands. They have had a wider field to hunt in. 

Their leaders have an immediate responsibility to make the 
prospect more effective. We have been fairly successful of 
late in weeding out, but not nearly so effective in attracting 
all the available talent to our doors. 

We shall have to extend our interest cooperatively into the 
lower schools that the gifted shall not halt with their training 
for lack of appreciation, encouragement, and financial aid. The 
university mind that does not reach the university doors is a 
reflection on the management of the school system, a greater 
reflection than when the incompetent or the uninterested pass 
through and gain the insignia of a power and usefulness 
which they do not really possess. The first professional prob- 
lem of a university which aspires to be effective in the true 
American sense is to find and beckon all the fit minds of the 
whole population to its training. 

The second problem is to perfect the training. Minds are 
of so many qualities when they are more than usually able, 
that we must forego the temptation to follow a single tradi- 
tion or proposal for human discipline. Even in intellectual 
centers we have our enthusiastic and strictly logical doctrin- 
aires. Universities must continue to be as varied in methods 
of learning as in subjects of study, more because of the 
variety of human beings than because of the variety of sub- 
jects. A pedagogical critique has already entered university 
thought, crude and despised as its first coming has been. 
The challenge of psychology as applied to human training in 
elementary and secondary schools must be accepted in the 
higher schools. Soon we must become as wise in pedagogical 
method as we have long been in scientific method. The proc- 
essing of human beings through intellectual experiences is 
far more important socially than the processing of material 
things. Yet physical technology holds a place of respect- 
ability among us which human technology has not won. It 
has been denied respect partly because it has not yet attained 
a scientific basis, but more because prejudice has denied the 
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value of its function. Marvelous teachers in the university 
are still a chance outcome, not a product of deliberate selec- 
tion, training and encouragement. The day will come when 
the training of every university man will include all the broad 
arts of teaching as well as all the principles and methods of 
scientific discovery and demonstration. The art of teaching 
is the humanization of scientific knowledge and method. 
Thus through good teaching every scientist will become a 
humanist in a fine functional sense. 

It is well enough to say that teachers are born and not 
made. The statement has an ancient sanction, as ancient as 
that possessed by many other half lies. Teachers are born 
with different degrees of aptitude and all are capable of 
technical enrichment. 

A native genius without a scientific technique may not be 
as good as a middling man with a firm command of the prin- 
ciples of procedure. A seventeenth century genius without 
twentieth century science could not harness the waves of 
energy in the air as well as an ordinary undergraduate 
student in engineering who knows a few of the important 
modern techniques of electrical engineering. All this applies 
to teaching, though wise men aplenty will find it difficult to 
believe. 

The third professional problem of an effective American 
university is to establish an institutional atmosphere and 
regimen which will carry both an attracting and a com- 
pelling discipline. Good teaching will attract men to the 
adventures of science and scientific research. The existing 
freedom of thought and experimentation will reinforce the 
love of scientific inquiry that a humanized instruction would 
initiate. But modern specialization has gone and is going so 
far beyond the freshman mind that it has lost connection 
with it, and the freshman mind is always at the same place 
every year. Specialization must be accompanied by breadth 
of view and ordinary human interest, at least in the first 
stages. Then the discipline should gradually cease to be 
frankly attractive and become compelling. 
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This is merely another way of calling for high standards 
of thoroughness in thinking. Bad logic in a class discussion 
should become as intolerable as a discord in a musical studio. 
Right answers by wrong methods are too often accepted, as 
when memory, not reason, happens to tell the truth called 
for. We are tender with our charges in this matter of think- 
ing. If we could induce the students to carry some of their 
gameness and good sportsmanship from the playfield into the 
classroom, we might then he as influential in the technique 
of right thinking as the coaches are in correct doing. 

While guaranteeing intellectual freedom to think, we 
should insist on the discipline of a rigid connection between 
evidences and conclusions. Men fail to think less often 
because they cannot think than because they haven’t the 
character to keep thinking straight. The character behind 
the mind is as important as the man behind the gun. We 
are all acquainted with the wish-thinker, who uses evidences 
to make his desires respectable when he ought to use facts 
to change his desires. The selfish, the vain and the lazy of 
mind contribute to this group. They do not think straight 
because they have no disciplined working or thinking char- 
acter behind their mental processes. The classroom dedi- 
cated to science should carry two standards side by side— 
freedom to think, and no freedom to think slovenly or dis- 
honestly. This is real intellectual liberty—freedom to think 
under logical law, much like political liberty—freedom to do 
as you please as long as law is obeyed. 

If brainful and characterful students were thus associated 
with good teachers and scientific disciplinarians, research, 
that crowning function of university life, would be more 
plentiful among university teachers, and the function of 
investigation — pure searching for truth — would be more 
widely appreciated and supported than it is by the public. It 
is the largest problem before an aspiring university, but its 
situation waits on the other reforms suggested. Research 
is the essence of a university’s rationality. It calls for more 
truth, as its teaching calls to more men to possess the truth. 
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So on this natal day of a democratic republic we renew 
our faith in the means by which men made free shall be 
bound together in the common national service of realizing 
one of the finest dreams of mankind. And we likewise renew 
our hope that the citizenship of the nation will not forget 
how teachers high and low serve them, and that the teachers 
of America will not lose the vision of their effective national 
purpose. 


Henry SvuZZALLO. 




















Educational Research and the 


American School Program’ 


DUCATIONAL research has exhibited in recent years 
EK. in the United States a most phenomenal development. 
Universities and colleges vie with one another in set- 
ting up departments and schools devoted to the cultivation 
and dissemination of the science of education. City school 
systems are coming to regard a department of reference and 
research as indispensable to their complete equipment. The 
Federal Bureau of Education and many of the state depart- 
ments of education are preparing and publishing bodies of 
exact information on educational practices and results which 
exhibit a high degree of perfection of the technique of 
scientific inquiry. ‘The National Education Association has 
contributed to the movement by devoting a part of its 
resources to the erection of a department of educational 
research. 

There are some observers who look upon al! of these 
efforts as distinct and separate from the practical business of 
conducting schools. The teacher and the principal charged 
with the responsibility of dealing directly with the complex 
personal problems that arise day by day in the classroom are 
sometimes very impatient of the remote generalizations of 
the research student. The member of the board of educa- 
tion and the taxpayer who feel the stress of public opinion 
are often doubtful about the expenditure of public funds for 
any purpose other than direct practical handling of routine 
problems. The tendency to stigmatize all research as mere 
theory is sometimes strong, especially when the results of 
investigation seem to demand the abandonment of traditional 
modes of procedure. 


"Address delivered at the opening general session of the National 
Education Association, San Francisco, July 2, 1923. 
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The most ardent enthusiast for the science of education 
cannot deny that the antithesis between theory and practice 
often becomes acute and that in not a few cases theory has 
ultimately found itself in the wrong. This paper is in no 
sense of the word a plea for the infallibility of educational 
research. Educational research is like every other American 
institution. It is the product of American genius and as 
such exhibits the vigor and energy of an ardent civilization 
pushing forward by every means at hand to the new and 
more hopeful solution uf social problems. 

One cannot overemphasize the fact that educational 
research, whatever its shortcomings and whatever its failure 
in the past to coordinate its efforts with those of practical 
school officers, is the typical American method of solving the 
problem of school control. In the long run, American com- 
munities are willing to be guided by reason. They will not 
submit to dictation from persons, but they will be guided by 
facts. The most impressive characteristic of our democracy 
is its substitution of the authority of scientifically verifiable 
findings for the authority of arbitrary powers. 

I am sure that there can be no offense to our European 
neighbors if I use, as the means of showing the reason for 
the rapid development of the science of education in the 
United States, two incidents which illustrate the contrast 
between ourselves and the older civilizations across the 
water. 

In 1913 I had the opportunity of spending some time in 
the schools of England and Germany. As I went about 
among the schools of England, I became aware of the fact 
that a strong hand reaching down from above was putting 
into the British schools a new system of physical education. 
Not a little friction was resulting. I was much interested in 
the pursuit of my study of educational organization to secure 
ultimately in London an interview with the member of the 
central staff of the English Board of Education who was 
responsible for the vigorous introduction into the schools of 
this new program of physical education. I asked him, with- 
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out making reference to my observations, what his plans 
were and how they were succeeding. He told me in per- 
fectly clear terms what his plans were. He had been taken 
from the army and told to make of the nation a people 
physically fit to bear arms, and he was doing it. To my 
obtuse American mind in 1913, the motives for such a pro- 
cedure were not altogether obvious. After discussing some 
of the details of his plans and procedure, I asked the ques- 
tion which my mind naturally raised in terms of my Ameri- 
can habits of thinking, “How do you know that the work 
is going well in the schools?” This question brought the 
immediate response, “My inspectors make reports to me.” 
“But,” I pointed out, “inspectors sometimes misestimate 
situations. Have you no tables of results, no charts or 
diagrams with which to check up the reports?” This ques- 
tion seemed a little hazy to the head of physical education 
of England, so I put the question bluntly: “How do you 
know that the inspectors are right?” Now the question was 
understood and the answer was clear. He said: “Sometimes 
I go down myself.” 

The authority which is reflected in that remark is truly 
exhilarating. How satisfying it would be if we could at 
times descend from the center upon some recalcitrant periph- 
eral school and tell that school what to do next. No one 
can fail to see that the immediate effect would be decidedly 
wholesome. Suppose, for example, one of us could go to 
some city where the board of education is quarreling with the 
superintendent or is issuing wasteful building contracts and 
could say what ought to be done. The immediate result 
would, I am sure, be improvement. The impressive fact is, 
however, that in America there is no such possibility. Ameri- 
can communities have the inalienable right to do very much 
what their wisdom or ignorance dictates. They may have 
physical education or physical stupidity as they prefer. The 
American way is the local way. 

Slowly and inevitably there must emerge out of our crude 
American way a new method of guidance. We have blun- 
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dered often and are blundering today. We cannot appeal to 
authority. The time comes, however, and this is the reason 
for the American program of educational research, when 
there will be a table of measurements prepared by somebody 
showing what is the result here of a good program in physi- 
cal education and the result there of the absence of such a 
program and that table will assume sovereign control. 
America has been favorable soil for the growth of the science 
of education. There is no other civilized nation under the 
sun so ill-equipped with central authorities in school matters 
as are we. There is no other nation which has realized as 
we have the needs and possibilities of a science of education. 
We have borrowed methods from Europe and have studied 
the older social sciences as models for our science of educa- 
tion, but it has remained for us and for this newest civiliza- 
tion to give lavish support to this newest of the sciences. We 
have built up the science of education because it is the central 
authority and the source of controlling powers in a demo- 
cratic school system. 

I have another like incident reflecting the contrast between 
European thinking and American thinking. An inspector of 
German schools who was at the same time head of a teacher- 
training institution exhibited some curiosity about our crude 
methods of supervising the curriculum and the methods of 
teaching. “I am told,” he said, “that you change superin- 
tendents every few years and sometimes very suddenly.” 
Mindful of some of the kaleidoscopic changes which I have 
observed, I admitted that the statement that we change 
superintendents every few years was no overstatement of 
American flexibility of organization. “Does this not seri- 
ously affect the stability of the schools?” asked the German 
inspector. I am sure that the ordinary American mind will 
have to prepare itself through a period of careful meditation 
for anything like an adequate appreciation of the honor which 
a Teutonic mind feels for anv social system that lacks sta- 
bility. The best I could do was to try to reflect in carefully 
chosen phrases some of our American enthusiasm for that 
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unstable equilibrium which is favorable to forward 
movement. 

Converts though we may be to a rough and ready disregard 
for traditions, I am sure that you and I must recognize that 
the throwing away of a stability based on past practices 
makes inevitable the cultivation of a science which shall 
guide practice into more productive channels. There are two 
ways of avoiding social chaos; one is to adhere tenaciously 
to those traditions which have made survival thus far possi- 
ble; the other is to find new ways through the exercise of 
intelligence. 

The American school system is unique in its decentralized 
control and in its mobility. The American school system is 
unique in the energy which it has put into the cultivation of 
the science of education. The two statements belong to- 
gether. He who thinks of educational research as a thing 
apart, as divorced from practice, as unfriendly to the daily 
routine of school life, fails to see that in the fundamental 
character of our school system is imbedded that seed of 
scientific control which is growing so rapidly into its marvel- 
ous fruition. 

There is no possibility on an occasion like this of ade- 
quately reviewing the progress of American educational 
research. One may think of some of the early attempts at 
intelligent democratic control which in the light of modern 
methods must be denied the title “scientific.” Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard made school surveys at a time when the 
term “survey” had not been applied to social situations. The 
frank and ruthlessly honest criticisms of these early sur- 
veyors were resented as have been later revelations also, but 
these pioneers were true exponents of the American idea 
that school control must come through a full knowledge of 
results. 

Later came that historic effort to interest teachers and 
parents in a study of children, the child-study movement led 
by G. Stanley Hall. Crudity of method and inadequacy of 
observation on the part of those who attempted to exploit 
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this movement led to its early collapse. The enthusiasm that 
the movement generated and its disruption of traditions are, 
however, substantial contributions to the history of Ameri- 
can educational research. 

The brilliant statistical analyses of Thorndike and Ayres, 
the measurement of results initiated by Rice and carried for- 
ward by a host of workers, the arduous applications of tests 
to the organization of the work of public school systems by 
Courtis and others, the study of exceptional children by 
Whipple and Terman, the newer work on the curriculum by 
Bobbitt and Charters, the laboratory analyses of reading by 
my colleagues, and other lines of work ought to be discussed 
at greater length than this occasion permits if they are to be 
adequately evaluated. 

There are two forms which educational research has taken 
on in this country which must be made subjects of special 
comment even if our cursory review omits the mention of 
many workers of prominence and of many of their notable 
achievements. These two forms are the school survey and 
tests of general intelligence. 

The early school surveys grew out of conditions of stress. 
One thinks of the New York survey and of the surveys of 
Portland and Springfield. In these cases school costs had 
been soaring, and the taxpayers or their representatives asked 
for evidence that they were receiving value for the money 
which they were expending. The surveys utilized such 
methods of scientific investigation as were at hand and 
attempted to supply the grounds for impartial and imper- 
sonal judgments on the situations. The results of these early 
surveys were not always happy. Controversies arose as to 
adequacy and impartiality of the methods of investigation 
employed, and such adverse judgments regarding the school 
systems as the surveyors felt obliged to express were bitterly 
resented as personal attacks on the school officials. 

The early surveys rendered, however, a great service in 
furnishing an opportunity to refine scientific methods. 
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Someone has said that the successive world’s fairs have 
furnished the opportunities for the development of plastic 
art and architecture which routine building of cities could 
never have supplied. So the surveys gave opportunity to try 
out rapidly, on a large scale and under the fire of direct 
practical criticism, scientific methods in education which 
could not have been matured under the conditions of ordinary 
routine in a generation. 

What Hanus and Cubberley and Ayres accomplished in 
New York and Portland and Springfield was much more 
than to show these respective cities how to evaluate their 
school systems; they contributed to the development of 
methods of scientific investigation which have come to be 
recognized as having universal application. 

The survey movement in its early days was ambitious in 
the most unlimited degree. It attracted the services of the 
ablest students of the science of education and it made sweep- 
ing recommendations. 

The movement reached its climax in the Cleveland survey. 
Since the completion of that survey there has been an obvious 
tendency to carry on these undertakings more as a part of the 
ordinary routine. The conduct of surveys has been referred 
increasingly to such constituted public organizations as the 
Bureau of Education, the General Education Board, state 
departments of education, and the like. Furthermore, there 
has appeared a tendency to break up the general survey into 
surveys of particular aspects of school situations. The ad- 
vantage of the special survey of a particular aspect of school 
work is that it is much easier to assimilate a few direct rec- 
ommendations relating to a limited phase of the educational 
program than it is to try to accomplish a wholesale reform 
on the basis of a hundred sweeping criticisms. 

The whole matter can be summarized in the statement that 
the survey movement began about a decade and a half ago 
and with astonishing rapidity matured to the point where any 
community which wishes to avail itself of the services of 
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experts can arrange to do so and can through these experts 
have the advantages of a body of scientific methods which a 
generation ago were hardly dreamed of. 

The tests of general intelligence have been prominently 
before the reading public during the last twelve months. 
Many people do not realize that the science of psychology 
has been hard at work for three-quarters of a century trying 
to devise ways of securing an exact and useful measure of 
human traits and human abilities. The organization of the 
American Army in 1917 furnished an apportunity for the 
psychologists to apply on a vast scale the methods which the 
laboratory has produced. 

Since the war the problem of carrying over the lessons of 
the army tests into peace conditions has absorbed much at- 
tention and given rise to many disagreements. Some there 
are who have recklessly asserted for tests possibilities which 
every careful student of human nature knows to be prepos- 
terous. There is an intoxication of enthusiasm which is 
sometimes as inconvenient for the public as other forms of 
unbalanced irrationality. That tests have been advertised 
for purposes to which they were and are inadequate is cer- 
tainly true. The time is coming rapidly, however, when tests 
will be understood, when their limitations and their virtues 
will be equally known, and when schools will find that gen- 
eral intelligence tests are indeed no panacea for all ills but 
very useful additions to the ordinary devices used in classi- 
fying students and organizing school work. 

Up to this point I have attempted to sketch in the barest 
outline the history of a great movement. In a period so short 
that the memory of many of us reaches back to its begin- 
nings, the science of education has developed as the natural 
expression by a democratic people of their determination to 
be guided by reason and by reason alone. 

No one can forget that just a few years ago there was 
doubt in our midst about the possibility of directing school 
procedure through the measurement of results. Full well 
do we recall that historic occasion when the National Council 
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spent a session listening to the attack of conservatives against 
the progress of educational science. 

The details of our science are by no means worked out, but 
the major victory is won. There can be no doubt that uni- 
versities and colleges will go on developing the resources of 
departments of education, that state and national govern- 
ments will go on supporting reserach in this field, and 
that city systems will increasingly organize bureaus of 
investigation. 

The time has now come when this movement must define 
itself with sufficient clearness to attract to its support ade- 
quate resources. Industrial concerns no longer begrudge 
to chemistry and physics the funds necessary for the main- 
tenance of elaborate investigations, because industry has 
learned that research is the source of all its new masteries of 
physical materials. Communities no longer begrude to those 
who provide sanitary water and public utilities the funds 
necessary to perfect on a vast scale the engineering equip- 
ment necessary for these sources of human well-being. It 
is our duty and our opportunity to show the public of the 
United States and of the world that education can be 
organized in such a way that it will make abundant returns 
on all of the investments which are made in carrying it 
forward. 

There may at first sight seem to be inconsistency between 
the optimistic statements which have been made about the 
successes achieved by the science of education and the plea 
for increase in resources which is versed in the foregoing 
paragraph. Success, however, has brought its problems, and 
they are grave. 

It is no longer possible, through the isolated efforts of 
individuals or through the uncoordinated efforts of institu- 
tions and school systems, to carry on the extensive researches 
which are required in order to direct the next steps to be 
taken in American education. We are living in a period 
when the eight-year elementary school and the four-year 
high school and the four-year college need to be welded into 
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a single continuous educational unit. How shall this be 
done? No individual, however generously endowed with 
genius, can supply the formula for this new organization. 
No single school system can try out the necessary experi- 
ments and test the devices which must be perfected before 
reconstruction is completed. What we need at this time is 
cooperation and the best possible methods of scientific 
evaluation of many experiments. The successes of the past 
have brought us to the point where only vast resources wiil 
make possible the complex investigations that will result in 
clear vision as to the next steps to be taken. 

Again, there is need of a new conception of the duty of the 
community toward its individual members. It was the belief 
of the older aristocratic states that knowledge and its at- 
tendant power were the exclusive property of the upper 
classes. The educational program of the schools was con- 
structed with a view to supplying that which the single class 
most needed. We are coming to recognize that in a demo- 
cratic state it is advantageous to prepare all those who share 
in the duties of citizenship for their manifold and diverse 
duties. Education must undertake the dissemination of types 
of intellectual material which formerly were not included in 
the work of the school. It must cultivate skills which were 
formerly left to chance imitations of ordinary life. 

The reorganization of the content of instruction thus de- 
manded cannot be worked out on any petty scale. It must 
not be worked out in the spirit of partisan preference for 
industrial education on the one side and literary education on 
the other. The science of education, with its impartial view 
of the needs of pupils, must devise methods of critical evalua- 
tion of educational content and educational methods and must 
solve the problem of a new curriculum for American schools. 
Again it is apparent that this is not the task of isolated 
individuals or uncoordinated institutions. 

Other problems could be described which are maturing at 
this time and involve readjustments of a magnitude which 
call for large extensions of the science of education if it is 
to fulfill its mission of supplying America with reasoned 
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control of public education. We are led, therefore, to the 
question: How are provisions to be made for the proper 
development of a science of education adequate to present- 
day demands? 

It is my firm belief that the answer to this question is to 
be found, first, in a union of all of the educational forces of 
this country and, secondly, in an enlistment of the power of 
the Federal Government in the pursuit of educational 
research. 

This National Education Association should be convinced 
by its own history that it can be a real power in America only 
as it becomes a source of sound and scientific pronounce- 
ments on educational policy. There are those who have at- 
tempted to dominate this organization by political methods, 
and from time to time they have succeeded for a period. 
There have been days when it looked as though the boss 
system so well known in American life were to be the form 
of control of this association. Each time that bossism has 
appeared, however, it has demonstrated its inadequacy and 
has thus lent powerful aid to the cause of educational science. 
There will ultimately be only one way to secure leadership 
in this association. That will be through appeal to reason. 
The National Education Association can organize educational 
research on an enormous scale if it will direct its efforts to 
constructive scientific studies rather than petty politics. In 
the past it has been impotent whenever it has failed to 
develop as its chief product clear thinking and scientific 
foundations for its recommendations; it has been strong 
when it has sought facts and dealt critically with its 
findings. 

It is true of American education in general that science is 
its only true control, and it should be clear to all of us that 
the one legitimate end of this organization is the produc- 
tion of broad educational policies through impartial scienti- 
fic inquiry. 

The National Education Association can indeed become a 
greater power in directing the development of American edu- 
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cation if it will hold to a program of scientific leadership, but 
this association must have the cooperation of the federal 
departments. Our government has been learning in recent 
years the same lesson that we have learned in education. 
Governmental power of the true American type springs not 
from arbitrary central exercise of authority, but from in- 
forming leadership. The Department of Agriculture is a 
great leader of the American people because it develops 
knowledge that no other agency is extensive enough in its 
reach to secure. The Department of Commerce is a guide 
to industry, not because it can boss the activities of com- 
merce, but because it is supplying out of its laboratories 
knowledge which is absolutely indispensable to the guidance 
of modern undertakings. 

There is urgent need of a great national center in our 
Federal Government for the cultivation of scientific informa- 
tion about schools. Many of us do not realize it, but our 
Bureau of Education supplies by far the most elaborate and 
reliable reports on schools that are to be found anywhere 
in the world. The reports of our bureau are the envy of 
European students of education. The bureau thus exhibits 
today the beginnings of the kind of federal support for in- 
vestigation which needs to be cultivated on a much larger 
scale. What we ought to seek is an immediate extension of 
the range of federal support for educational researches and 
reports. For one, I favor a research department of educa- 
tion after the pattern of agriculture and commerce. 

It is a matter on which there can be no possibility of dis- 
agreement that we urgently need a central consolidating 
agency in the Federal Government able, as the Bureau of 
Education never has been, to support and foster nation-wide 
scientific investigations. 

My plea to this association is that it make itself the center 
for the promotion of the one type of control that can find a 
permanent home on this continent, namely, control through 
research. My plea is for a union of forces in the careful 
study of our school problems, for a formulation of princi- 
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ples of organization and methods of work through coopera- 
tive inquiry, for the presentation of a solid front to Congress 
and to the people of the United States in the request for a 
federal department equipped to make scientific studies and to 
supply that coordination and reinforcement which are the 
greatest needs of our present-day science of education. 
Cuartes H. Jupp. 
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Training for National Defense’ 


N HIS great book, “Modern Democracies,” Lord Bryce 
| expresses serious concern for the future. With much 
pessimism as to the progress of democracy elsewhere, he 
holds up Switzerland as a model on a small scale for all other 
democracies. He points out that great federal democracies 
cannot continue unless their ultimate cells are sound local 
democracies like the Swiss communes. He points out that in 
each of these communes there is a local hierarchy of intelli- 
gent leaders of democracy, who leave no room or opportunity 
for four-flushers and selfish demagogues. With great reluc- 
tance he admits that this ultimate cell tissue is less sound in 
America than it was seventy years ago. He questions 
whether it can be developed at all in many of the world’s 
new nominal democracies. He submits that it can be de- 
veloped only by some form of universal training in the ideals 
and spirit of domocracy and in unselfish service. He even 
specifies that this training must be of such a nature that all of 
natural leaders of the community will be differentiated and 
developed as such before they enter manhood. Of this he is 
convinced, but he finds himself at a loss to suggest a suitable 
training program. 

Then, quite incidentally, he mentions that the Swiss are 
almost unique among democratic peoples in that they submit 
to universal military training. He finds this quite surprising 
and somewhat inconsistent with his carefully elaborated 
formula of democracy. He finds no difference in kind or 
purpose between universal military training in Switzerland 
and universal military training as it existed in Prussia. His 
anti-military complex, the very texture of his profound Eng- 
lish culture, prevents his seeing that this particular form of 
military training is the very first cause of the democratic 
citizenship which he has been praising. Standing in the very 


*Address delivered at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., May 4-5, 1923. 
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schoolhouse of modern democracy, with its pedagogic method 
registered on his retina, his mind fails to see it. 

Distinguished historian of the Holy Roman Empire, he 
points out that the ancient Teutonic liberties survived only 
in these recesses of the Alpine glaciers. Here only, on the 
continent, did they survive the destroying flood of the feudal 
system. He fails to see that they survived here because here, 
and only here, there also survived the ancient Teutonic folk 
host, an army of the people, trained from their youth to 
defend their own liberties under their own leaders. How 
strange that so critical a scholar should be impervious to such 
a conception. How strange that our own Washington, not a 
scholar, but only a plain, practical man, should find it for his 
countrymen and state it in his immortal words: “A free peo- 
ple ought not only to be armed, but disciplined.” 

Washington proposed an army of the people in his day. 
But public sentiment did not permit him to carry his ideal 
into effect. After the lapse of more than a century, and 
supported by a new public sentiment generated by the World 
War, we are now creating that same army of the people 
under the sanction of the National Defense Act of 1920. It 
is similar to the Swiss system, except that it provides for 
voluntary training and not for compulsory universal 
training. 

At first glance it might appear that a voluntary Swiss 
system is a contradiction in terms. But we must remember 
that in Switzerland, national defense requires that all of its 
man-power be ready for instant service in the national army. 
If the District of Coiumbia, with its 450,000 people, were a 
part of Switzerland, it would be required to mobilize 40,000 
men ready for national defense in three days. But due to our 
greater population and our greater geographical security, if 
we have only one-twentieth of this number prepared, we can 
meet the initial requirements of defense. As only a frac- 
tion of our man-power need be ready at once, we may meet 
the initial requirements of defense if only a fraction of our 
young men are trained in time of peace. 
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As training for national defense is so closely allied to other 
forms of manhood training, the Secretary of War last 
autumn arranged for a conference between representatives 
of the War Department and representatives of our national 
educational system. In this conference it was suggested that 
as our training system under existing law must be voluntary, 
and as a reasonable incentive must therefore replace com- 
pulsion, the training might be stimulated by giving a national 
defense badge to all young Americans who would voluntarily 
do what all Swiss young men must do. When this was first 
proposed, it awakened little interest among the educators 
present. But when they inquired what the subject matter of 
such training would be, their point of view was suddenly 
changed. They found that the course would include athletic 
training to develop normal physical standards; that it would 
be preceded by a physical examination through which incip- 
ient defects could be revealed and corrected; that it would 
include disciplinary drill, or coordinated movement in a 
concerted team ; that it would include practice in the sport of 
marksmanship ; that it would include training in the art of 
marching and of camping in the open air, and practical in- 
struction in the hygiene of the human body. They also 
found that it would include the differentiation and develop- 
ment of the natural leaders in each group of young men 
trained. And above all, they found that it would include 
instruction in American ideals and principles. When this 
was understood, there was a change in the point of view of 
some of the educators present. They said, in substance, “No, 
we are not particularly interested in having you come to our 
town to train a few of our boys for the remote contingency 
of war, but if you will come to our town and help us give this 
training to all of our boys as a preparation for better citizen- 
ship, then we will join you.” 

Genuine training for citizenship in a democratic nation 
includes training for national defense. Therefore, if we 
train all of our youth for such citizenship, national defense 
will take care of itself. 


Joun Mc. A. Pacmer. 
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National Service and Research 


HE FACILITIES for national service through scien- 
tific research are fairly well developed. This does not 
mean that they are all that they should be. But a 
reasonable foundation has been laid within the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the establishment of such agencies as the Naval 
Observatory, the Weather Bureau, the Geological Survey, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureaus of Chemistry, of Soils and of Entomology in 
the Department of Agriculture, and the research sections 
of the Departments of War and Navy 

These strictly federal establishments are strengthened by 
the National Academy of Science and the National Research 
Council. Since these are national headquarters for scientific 
research in universities, industries and institutions on private 
foundations, they are able to bring all the talents and facili- 
ties for scientific research into national service whenever 
and wherever needed. Their notable achievements in this 
field during the war were of inestimable value to the nation. 

Scientific research has not only secured its place in the 
sun; it has won public confidence. People see airplanes; 
they “listen in” on radio and accept the authority of science 
because it is the authority of fact. The procedure and the 
organization for the mastery of materials are at hand. The 
problem is to make sure that they are used for the welfare 
of men and not for their destruction. 

Research in the fields of economics, history, politics, edu- 
cation and the social sciences is not so well developed. There 
are many reasons for this. These fields of investigation 
are newer; procedure, principles, definitions and units of 
measurement are vaguer and less capable of yielding un- 
equivocal results; social sanction for the settlement of such 
problems by objective facts instead of by subjective opinion 
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is far from universal; there is no coordinating agency that 
tends to produce coherence among the many research activi- 
ties in these fields. 

No one can live long in Washington or watch closely 
the economic, political, educational and social activities of 
the nation without realizing the dire need—the vital neces- 
sity of reliable facts and sensible interpretations thereof. 
Congress itself fully realizes the need and so makes many 
investigations and establishes occasional fact-finding com- 
missions. But the public seldom sees the real results, since 
both congressmen and the public press are always under 
pressure to be guided in their use of facts by political 
expediency. 

How is this nation ever going to solve intelligently such 
problems as immigration, the coal supply, the merchant ma- 
rine or the world court—to mention only four of the imme- 
diate ones—without facts compiled and presented with 
intellectual honesty by unbiased, disinterested, non-partisan 
observers? How can we wisely determine, without ex- 
haustive and reliable research covering all the facts involved, 
whether the present marked tendency to centralize govern- 
mental control in Washington is the best way to insure 
permanence to our institutions ? 

Recognition of the need for organized objective study of 
the actual operations of government, industry, and educa- 
tion is not new. Numerous institutions such as the Institute 
for Government Research have been established on private 
foundations and have already published many important 
studies. The recently established Residence Foundation, 
which provides living quarters, where thirty research students 
in economics and political science can dwell together while 
making investigations in these subjects, is a practical step 
forward in meeting national needs in this matter. 

Another highly significant enterprise in these fields is the 
recent organization of the National Transportation Institute. 
National organizations representing eleven fundamental 
phases of economic life—agriculture, banking, forestry, la- 
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bor, manufacturing, public utilities, trade, mining, rail trans- 
portation, highway transportation, and water transportation— 
have united in this project to secure and publish reliable 
information concerning the actual operation of transporta- 
tion as it affects all these agencies in meeting national re- 
quirements. The underlying idea is that economic life will 
be secure and successful in proportion as it bases its opera- 
tions on facts and enlightened interpretation thereof. The 
institute is supported by membership fees from its con- 
stituent organizations and individual firms. It has just 
opened an office in Washington and is operating a research 
division to gather facts, a publicity division to disseminate 
the facts and an education division to develop educational 
materials, methods and relations. 

There are resident in Washington a large number of men 
who are engaged in studying problems of the type under 
discussion both within the federal offices and in privately 
controlled agencies. Two years ago a number of these 
men established a University Center for Research. It is 
a voluntary association of scholars organized in a self-gov- 
erning body called the Board of Research Advisers. Each 
of these men has agreed to give without charge individual 
aid to properly qualified advanced students in history, po- 
litical science, international law, economics, statistics and 
education. Each of the members of the board knows what 
specific problems are pressing for solution in his special 
line of work and how each solution will help in solving 
national issues. Each is familiar both with the rich reser- 
voirs of research material available in Washington and with 
the methods of securing access to this material. Any assist- 
ance they can give in promoting sound research in their 
special fields of study will be gladly given. 

Doubtless everyone agrees with the general proposition 
that reliable information and unbiased study are sorely 
needed as a basis for wiser direction of national life. Assent 
to a general proposition, however, seldom begets action. 
Specific situations make the appeal that rouses men to lend 
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a hand. Therefore a number of specific problems have 
been formulated by various members of the Board of Re- 
search Advisers. They are printed below. 

It must not be inferred that this short list contains all 
the questions that must be answered in the process of 
strengthening the factual foundation for political and eco- 
nomic action. The number of such questions is literally 
infinite. These are merely samples—starting points—where 
one can begin an investigation which will help solve a larger 
problem and lead on to a wide range of new problems. 

This list is presented to advanced students everywhere, in 
universities, in industries, in private life, as a hint of the 
vast range of possible national service through cooperation 
in scientfic study of these problems of human relations. As 
the complexity of national life increases and international 
relations grow more perplexing there is an ever-increasing 
demand for men who have acquired a national and interna- 
tional point of view. By devoting a year or so to study 
of the sort here described, one can do his bit in solving 
the perplexities now bewildering the American people and 
in so doing acquire for himself vision and inspiration that 
make him a more effective citizen in whatever community 
his lot may be cast. 

The problems suggested by the Board of Research Ad- 
visers are as follows: 


From the Division of Political Science 


The Monroe Doctrine a century after its promulgation. 

The relation between the Executive and Legislative in the Repub- 
lics of the American Continent. 

The tariff systems of the American Republics. 


The fiscal system of the American Republics as a basis of national 
credit. 


Any phase of national administration. 

The National Government in relation to specific activities ( ... 
such as “The National Government in relation to education, to com- 
merce, to scientific research, to agriculture, etc.). 

The regulative functions of the National Government ( . 


such as pure food regulations, genuine label, grain standards, meat 
packing, etc.... ). 
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The government and administration of individual dependencies 
(... such as Alaska, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands). 

The exercise of quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial functions 
by administrative officers and boards of the National Government. 

The history and development of the Department of Justice. 

The administrative organization of the individual states. 

The constitutional development of the individual states. 


From the Division of Economics 


The simplification of freight classifications and rates. 

The adjustment of freight rates as between various classes of 
commodities. 

To what extent do the social and economic needs of the country 
require an extension of our existing systems of transportation? 
In what form and where should such extensions be undertaken? 

Economic considerations related to the consolidation of railroads. 

Contributions to corporate history reflected in the records of the 
Bureau of Valuation. 

Aids, gifts, grants and donations as reflected in the records of 
the Bureau of Valuation. 

The pooling of freight equipment. 

The development of the electric railway industry in the United 
States. 

The recapture provision of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

The tariff systems of individual foreign countries or groups of 
countries. 

Finance and currency: situation in European countries, or groups, 
or individual countries, 

The economic results of Soviet rule in Russia. 

The economic effects of the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

The reparations problem. 

The Near Eastern problem. 

The redistribution of agricultural land in Eastern Europe. 

Atlantic and Gulf Ports vs. Pacific Ports in relation to longshore- 
men’s wages and efficiency of labor. (Material in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Shipping Board.) 

Is the recent boom in cooperation more likely to be permanent 
than former efforts along the same line? (Material in Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and Agricultural Department.) 


The wasting of men in industry. (Material in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ) 
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Wage levels by economic organizations vs. Legislative enact- 
ments. (Material in Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 

Can unemployment be controlled? (Material in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) 

Can labor turnover be utilized in vocational guidance work? 
(Material in Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


From the Division of History 


The development of the nominating convention. 

The formation of the Jacksonian democratic party. 

The valuation of slave property. 

The taxation of slaves. 

East Florida in the Second Spanish Period (1783-1819, MSS., 
Lib. Cong.). 

New Mexico in the 18th Century (ditto). 

Diplomatic relations with Prussia. 

The development of the public land system. 

Operations of the American Navy in suppression of the African 
slave trade. 

The history of the American Colonization Society (MSS. Lib. 
Cong.). 

The nominations of 1848. 

The domestic slave trade. 

The administration of Louisiana under the French regime. (Gov- 
ernor, ordonnateur, superior council, justice, notaries, police, mili- 
tary forces, etc.) 

Social life in Louisiana under the French regime. (Origins of 
the population, social classes, church, amusements, culture, etc.) 

Survivals of French institutions in the Mississippi Valley. (To 
what extent did French institutions survive and affect the develop- 
ment of American institutions in the territory comprised in the 
French regime?) 

Relations of French and Indians in the Mississippi Valley. 

Land tenure in the Mississippi Valley under the French regime. 

. .. History of the various committees of Congress. . 

... Studies of the civil government of occupied territory, such 
as the government of Cuba during the second intervention. . 

.. . Series of detailed studies of diplomatic relations with various 
countries. 

... Series of studies dealing with the history of the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 

Racial elements in the United States. (With following matters 
in mind): 

Old world environment, including racial, religious and other 
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prejudices, state of culture, economic conditions, political ideas, 
etc. 

Reasons for immigration to America. Acceleration of immi- 
gration by artificial means, units of immigration, families, etc. 

Distribution in America. 

Reaction to American conditions. 

Retention of old customs, language, culture, etc. 

Relations with country of origin. 

Influence on and modification by other elements. 

Effect of propaganda. 

Second and later generations. Modifications of physical type. 

Return to old world. 

A study of the influence of the League to Enforce Peace as 
affecting public opinion with respect to the Treaty with Germany; 
1915-1920. 

The relations of the Continental Congress to the Revolutionary 
Armies. 

The following important problems at the outbreak of the war: 

The military situation of the U. S. at the outbreak of a war. 
The organization and training of the armies. 

Maintenance of the armies. 

Transition to the peace basis. 

The above problems may be treated from any desired point of 
view—civil or military, economic, etc. “The University Center 
will render a conspicuous service to the country if it can bring 
before students: 

(a) That such problems exist. 

(b) That they are of practical importance to the non-military 
world. 

(c) That they are capable of scientific investigation. 

(d) That the Historical Section of the War College is ready 
and anxious to assist in planning and carrying out such investiga- 
tion.” 

The transfer, during the Revolutionary Period, from English 
to French vessels, of the commerce between America and Europe. 

The kinds of money in actual use in the United States, from 
the establishment of the Government to 1825. 

The influence of George Mason in the formation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The legislative career of George Washington. 

The growth of the democratic idea in Virginia. 

A study of the origins of the constitutions of the states formed 
from the Northwest Territory, showing the influence of New 
England, New York, and Virginia. 
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The career of Thomas Worthington, one of the first senators 
from Ohio. His experiment in freeing and settling slaves inherited 
by him. 

The influence of the Home Missionary Society in the develop- 
ment of the northwest. 

Origin and character of the fighting sailors of the Revolution. 

Origin and character of the navy personnel of the War of 1812. 

Sea power as a decisive factor in United States history. 

Private capital and enterprise in the naval warfare of the Revo- 
lution. 

History of the Naval War College. 

The submarine boats of the Civil War. 

United States naval strategy in the Spanish-American War. 

United States naval spies and secret agencies. 

Functions and activities of U. S. naval attaches. 


From Division of Education 


Origin and development of educational activities of the Federal 
Government (the Bureau of Education, the States Relations Scrvice 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Naturalization Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Army, the Navy, etc.). 

Educational bills and projects presented to Congress since 1787. 

Origin and influence of the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Origin and results of the Smith-Lever Act. Of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

Research functions and activities of the Federal Government. 

Proposals for a national university and their fate. 

Education in Alaska. In Porto Rico. In Hawaii. In the 
Philippines. 

Indian education. 

What educational principles and practices are universally recog- 
nized in all federal and state educational laws? 

Methods of securing uniformity in textbooks, state adoptions, etc. 

State methods of financing public education. 

Statistics of education. 

Continuation school laws and their results. 

Vocational guidance in school systems. 

To what extent are intelligence tests in regular use in schools? 

Objective proficiency tests as controls of school progress. 

Cooperation between schools and industries. 

The relations between education and government in a democracy. 
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The American Peace Award 
MM): EDWARD W. BOK has recently established the 


American Peace Award for the purpose of award- 

ing a prize of $100,000 to “the author of the best 
practicable plan by which the United States may cooperate 
with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world.” 

The projected competition is managed by a “policy com- 
mittee,” consisting of John W. Davis, Learned Hand, Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, Esther Everett Lape, Nathan L. Miller, 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Henry L. Stimson, Melville E. Stone, Mrs. Frank 
A. Vanderlip and Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr. 

To aid this committee in securing as many contestants 
and as widespread consideration of the winning plan as is 
possible, a number of national organizations have been in- 
vited to assist and appoint one delegate each to a “Cooperat- 
ing Council.” The Executive Committee has accepted this 
invitation for the American Council on Education and ap- 
pointed the Director as its delegate. 

A Jury of Award has been appointed to select the win- 
ning plan. The members of this Jury are Elihu Root, E. M. 
House, J. G. Harbord, Ellen Pendelton, Roscoe Pound, 
William Allen White and Brand Whitlock. 

Universities and colleges are particularly well qualified to 
submit worthy plans in this competition. For the informa- 
tion of those who may be interested the statement of the 
terms of the Award as published by the Policy Committee 
is here presented : 

The award is offered in the conviction that the peace of the world 
is the problem of the people of the United States, and that a way 
can be found by which America’s voice can be made to count among 


the nations for peace and for the future welfare and integrity of 
the United States. 
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Tue Purpose of the award is to give the American people from 
coast to coast a direct opportunity to evolve a plan that will be 
acceptable to many groups of our citizens, who, while now perhaps 
disagreeing as to the best method of international association, 
strongly desire to see the United States do its share in preventing 
war and in establishing a workable basis of cooperation among the 
nations of the earth. 


FOUR SUBSIDIARY AWARDS 


Since the plan finally selected by the Jury may be a composite 
of more than one plan, there are also offered, in addition to the 
main award of one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000), second, 
third, fourth and fifth awards of five thousand dollars ($5,000) each 
for any plans or portion of plans used by the Jury of Award in 
a composite plan. 

If the Jury accepts one plan in full, making no additions to it 
from other plans, no subsidiary awards will be made. 


CONDITIONS OF AWARD 
Qualifications of Contestants 


The contest is open to every citizen of the United States, by birth 
or naturalization. 

Plans may be submitted either by individuals or by organizations 
of every kind, national, state or local. 


Scope of the Plan 


The winning plan must provide a practicable means whereby 
the United States can take its place and do its share toward preserv- 
ing world peace, while not making compulsory the participation 
of the United States in European wars, if any such are, in the 
future, found unpreventable. 

The plan may be based upon the present covenant of the League 
of Nations or may be entirely apart from that instrument. 


Time and Manner of Payment of Award 


The purpose of the Award is two-fold: first, to produce a plan; 
and secondly, to insure, so far as may be, that it will be put 
into operation. 

The Award is, therefore, to be made in two payments: fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) will be paid to the author of the 
winning plan as soon as the Jury of Award has selected it. The 
second fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) will be paid to the author 
if and when the plan, in substance and intent, is approved by the 
United States Senate; or if and when the Jury of Award decides 
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that an adequate degree of popular support has been demonstrated 
for the winning plan. 

The question of whether amendments which may be made in the 
Senate materially affect the intent of the plan submitted, and the 
acceptance or rejection of these amendments are left entirely to the 
judgment of the Jury of Award. 

The second half of the award or fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
shall not be deemed to have been won unless the conditions above 
mentioned as to the approval of the plan shall be fulfilled on or 
before March 4, 1925. 

The subsidiary awards are to be paid upon the same basis as the 
principal award; that is, twenty-five hundred dollars ($2,500) will 
be paid to the author at the time the first fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) is paid, and the remaining twenty-five hundred dollars 
($2,500) if and when the composite plan, in substance and intent, 
shall have been accepted by the Senate of the United States; or 
if and when the Jury of Award decides that an adequate degree 
of popular support has been demonstrated for the winning plan. 


Form of Plan 


Plans submitted should not be in the form of bills, resolutions, or 
treaties suitable for presentation to the Senate. 

The paper submitted may include not only the exposition of the 
plan, but also argument for it. 

A summary of not exceeding five hundred words must accompany 
every plan. 


Length 


The total number of words submitted, exclusive of the summary, 
must not exceed five thousand (5,000). 


Rules for Contestants 


Only one plan may be submitted by any one contestant. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten, and on only one side of the page. 
Manuscripts must not be rolled. 

They must not be accompanied by letters. 

They must not bear the name of the author or contain anything 
by which the author might be identified. Each manuscript must 
have attached to it a plain sealed envelope containing the author’s 
name and address. As they are received, the manuscript and en- 
velope will be marked, for identification, with the same number. 
The envelopes will not be opened until the Jury of Award has 
made its selections. Hence the receipt of manuscripts cannot be 
acknowledged. 
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No manuscripts will be returned. No postage for the return 
of manuscripts should therefore be included by the sender. 


Time Limitation 


All manuscripts must be received at the office of the American 
Peace Award by twelve o'clock midnight on November 15, 1923. 
Manuscripts received after that time cannot be considered. 

It is expected that the Jury will be able to announce the selection 
of a plan for the first part of the Award in time for the plan to 
be presented to the Senate early in 1924. 


Right of Publication 


The submission of any manuscript, whether or not it receives 
an Award, shall give to the Committee full rights to publish the 
same in such manner and at such time as it may choose. 


COOPERATING COUNCIL 


Working in direct cooperation with the Policy Committee of the 
American Peace Award are the most prominent and effective 
organizations, civic, religious, and economic, throughout the United 
States. 

A cooperating council has been formed for the American Peace 
Award, consisting of one delegate from each of these organizations. 





Address: The American Peace Award, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
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